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DEDICATION OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 1 

NICHOLAS M. BUTLER, 

PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The building of a great university is one of the noblest tasks 
ever committed to the hand of man. To watch its roots strike 
ever deeper into the nourishing soil of favoring public opinion, 
and to watch its results spreading over an ever widening area, is 
an inspiration; but to participate in the building of such a uni- 
versity gives a supreme satisfaction, perhaps appreciated only by 
those who have personally felt it. 

In the Middle Age it was the great cathedral which most fully 
embodied and symbolized the ideals and the aspirations of civil- 
ized man. All over Europe they were rising for centuries, those 
great, solemn, stately piles, whose pointed windows and arches 
and towering spires marked the aspirations of man for the things 
of heaven, and stood almost as if they might draw down from the 
unseen depths beyond the clouds something of the divine inspira- 
tion that lingered there. Into the building of those great cathe- 
drals were poured the wealth of prince and potentate, and the 
labor of pauper and of peasant. They were the embodiment of 
the faith of a Christian people for centuries, and, representing as 
they did the dominating ideals of that faith, they pictured out in 
permanent and material form the aspirations of those people. 

In our own time the university has succeeded to the place once 
held by the cathedral as the best embodiment of the uplifting 
forces of the modern time. We still find place for the cathedral, 

1 The oration delivered at the dedication of Emmons Blaine Hall, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, May 14, 1904. 
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but we place by its side, as more distinctly our own and as more 
distinctly representative of everything that has entered into our 
modern life, the great university as it is found in every nation of 
the civilized world. 

When the history of the last century comes to be written, it 
will be seen that, after the fall of Napoleon and the rise of the 
democratic movement in Europe,, the great impulse that was 
given to the founding and development of universities represented 
the very best thought and the best and highest ideals of the time. 
Those universities, striking root in a democracy, have become 
particularly popular institutions. They have put off one by one 
the marks of privilege and of exclusiveness, and under the shelter- 
ing care of the modern democratic state they have become the 
pride of a democratic people. There are gathered together those 
devoted bands of scholars, men and women who are giving their 
lives to the pursuit of truth in its every form, and who are bring- 
ing together for the service of mankind the results of their search 
in every slightest department of letters, of science, or of art. 

From the very beginning the essential element in the univer- 
sity has been no plan of organization, no great scheme or provi- 
sion of endowment, no magnificent pile of stately buildings; the 
essential thing has been the presence of the great, inspiring, 
devoted teacher, who could draw to himself those who hungered 
and thirsted to learn. So it was with those who gathered at the 
feet of the Arab physicians about the healing springs of Salerno ; 
so it was when the students of civic law flocked to Bologna to 
learn from Alericus ; so it was when the thousands of students 
crowded the hilltops that now are Paris to hearken to the eloquent 
dissertations of William de Champeaux and Abelard; so it was 
in the quieter cloisters on the banks of the Isis and the Thames. 
There is, and there can be, no university built out of stone. 
There is, and there can be, no university made of wealth. The 
university is a thing of the spirit, and that spirit will surely find 
in the gratitude of a democratic people the body it needs for its 
existence. 

As the university developed and touched democratic life at 
ever more points, the old seven liberal arts began to break up; 
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not that they were too many, but that they were too few to keep 
pace with the new-found knowledges of man, and that older 
classification no longer sufficed to give us the material out of 
which culture and character could be had and made. One science 
pressed hard upon another, one language came on the train 
speedily of its predecessor ; and before long not seven liberal arts, 
but seventy times seven, were included in the program of studies 
of the great universities. 

Why was it, do you suppose, that it took the university so long 
to study itself? Why did century after century go past before it 
turned its eye inward and made its own process a subject of analy- 
sis, of investigation ? I do not know, unless it be that introspec- 
tion of a scholarly and analytic kind comes late in the history of 
human activities. It is true of man himself that he was first 
absorbed in the study of the external world. He was oppressed 
by it, overcome with it, stupefied at it. He peopled it with gods 
and demons because the forces were impossible for him to under- 
stand: and really it was only when Socrates came that the eye 
of man was turned in, and man's own mental processes, his own 
power of knowledge, his own intellectual conquests, were them- 
selves studied and related to this vast content that lay without. 
Whatever reason there may be for introspection coming late in 
the history of the race, there is, I suppose, substantially the same 
reason for introspection coming late in the history of universities. 
It took a long time to turn the university eye in upon its own 
process. And when it first turned the eye in, as it began to do in 
the eighteenth century, under the guidance of professors of phi- 
losophy in Germany, it was absorbed in theoretical discussions 
peculiar to the stage of advancement in which the pupil found 
himself when he came within university quarters. 

It took a still longer time for the university to grasp the fun- 
damental truth, now so simple and so axiomatic, that the educa- 
tional process is one, and that no human power can break it into 
parts. You may deal with it in part, you may cut it up for 
theoretical purposes into divisions, but no man can draw the 
point or line at which the division takes place. We have agreed 
upon certain classifications for purposes of practical administra- 
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tion, and it is well that we should. That is convenient, it is help- 
ful. But the moment we attach any great metaphysical reality to 
those elements of classification, we have departed from the one 
fundamental truth in all human life and human nature, viz., that 
growth and development are continuous and unending. 

Finally, under the guidance of the psychologists this time, not 
the philosophers as at first, the university came to see that this 
entire process was one, and that the system of education from 
birth to adulthood was as important for the university as any 
other subject that it had taken for its own. Then it left off 
sneering at the kindergarten and the elementary school, and it 
embraced them in its program as elements of human life to be 
studied and dealt with in the light of their fundamental and far- 
reaching importance. 

We have been slow, no doubt, to see all this. We have been 
slow to be catholic about education. We have been slow to be 
scientific. But thanks be, in these great universities of America 
the fight for catholicity and the fight for scientific study of edu- 
cation has been won. There is no self-respecting university in 
this land today that would attempt to repeat the statements about 
education as a process and an art and a philosophy that were com- 
mon twenty-five years ago ; and it is a matter of supreme signifi- 
cance, it is a matter of the supremest significance, that we are 
met today formally to dedicate these magnificent buildings that 
are to stand, let us hope, so long as stone will endure, as a monu- 
ment to the catholic educational ideals of the University of Chi- 
cago and as a monument to the far-sighted benefaction of those 
who have made them possible. 

Now, what is it that we are to do ? We are to do more, mem- 
bers of the University, than merely to train teachers. The train- 
ing of teachers is of supreme importance, to be sure; no one 
would dream of denying that. But beyond training teachers we 
are to study education itself. We are to remember that we are in 
the presence, not of something new, but of something almost 
eternally old that we have neglected to study and observe. Away 
down for twenty-five hundred years there have been the voices 
of seers and philosophers crying in the wilderness, urging man- 
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kind to take some interest in this great human institution. But 
only now, only in our own time, are we ready in our universities 
— ready philosophically, ready psychologically, ready perhaps 
physiologically — to take up the serious and determined study of 
an educational process itself. And then we are going to find how 
closely these bind our universities together by a study which 
relates itself with almost, if not quite, everything else they do. 

In my judgment, we are going consistently to approach edu- 
cation on these converging lines. We are going to approach it 
along the line of physiological inquiry, along the line of psycho- 
logical inquiry, and along the line of social or sociological 
inquiry. We are going to make ourselves familiar with the laws 
governing the growth and development of the human body. We 
are going to know the relation, more intimately than we do now, 
between the physiological and the earlier and slighter pathological 
states. We are going to lay continued emphasis upon the physi- 
cal basis of education. And we are going to emphasize year by 
year health as the corner-stone of the educational structure. 

We are going to approach education along the psychological 
line, and there we find much already done for us in certain fields. 
The science of psychology has proceeded by leaps and bounds 
since Fechner's time. Immense masses of material are at our 
disposal regarding the adult man, but we are still strangely 
unfamiliar with the growing mind and with some of the com- 
parative mental stages which must enter into our comprehension 
of the educational process. We are going to deal more and more 
in the university with the study of the genetic and comparative 
aspects of psychology. We are going to ask how it is that these 
powers of ours take their rise, what contributes to their first mani- 
festations, how do those manifestations alter in quantity as they 
progress. Do they reach a maximum of perfection and then fall 
away, or are they able to maintain themselves upon a common 
level of ability? Then, in the light of that information, we are 
going to ask searching questions about the food that the growing 
mind should have, and when and how that food should be applied. 
You say much of this has been done. Yes, much has been done. 
The trouble with it is that it has not been brought together, it has 
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not been correlated, it has not been tested ; and we are still with- 
out, let me remind you, any such exposition of the scientific pro- 
cess of education as we have of chemistry or physics or zoology. 
We are without any such scientific exposition of the principles of 
education as we have of the scientific principles of the law. Not 
that the material does not exist; but we have been slow in mas- 
tering it, slow in organizing it, slower still in stating it in tones 
which carry conviction because they are consented to by those 
who have made the test under scientific auspices. 

Then we are going to approach this great field of study along 
the sociological side. This is one of the fields now most actively 
cultivated. It was cut off for years by false philosophy, which 
regarded the individual as something complete in himself. We 
are now happily convinced of the truth of the philosophy that the 
individual can only complete himself as he completes himself in 
and through the social whole of which he is a part. We have been 
having that dinned into our ears by psychologists and sociologists 
until we have come to see its practical importance: We have 
seized hold of it, not only as a theoretical principle thoroughly to 
be believed in, but as a working principle of government and 
education and morals. 

As we proceed along these three converging lines, we are then 
going to relate all this subject-matter to the content of education. 
We are going to see what the scientific test of today has to say to 
the experience of the ages as to the material of education. We 
are going to ask what it has, if anything, that we have been 
passing by ; what it has, if anything, that we have been putting 
in that should not be there; what it has, if anything, upon which 
we have been laying too little or too much emphasis or impor- 
tance. And out of all this, as the years go on, we are going to 
come to a reasonable doctrine in which we can believe because 
it has passed through the crucible of science, because it has been 
tested by philosophic principle, and given to us as something 
co-ordinated that we can take as a working hypothesis. 

It is extraordinary how long we have waited for the settlement 
of some fundamental questions of principles, while the nations of 
the earth have been spending treasure lavishly in the pursuit of 
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the ideal, the terms of which they have disputed; but there are 
some things which human instinct is very sure about, even when 
human reason lags behind. 

I have searched in vain through the history of philosophy 
and the history of education for any educational theory put for- 
ward by a responsible authority, that was based either upon 
necessitarianism or pessimism. I have been unable to find any 
philosopher who, whatever his theoretical principles have been, 
has not, when he spoke of education, assumed freely an optimistic 
view of the world. Now, if we are believers, as I take it we are, 
in the fundamental principles of a philosophy of evolution — 
evolution spiritual as well as evolution material — then we are at 
bottom optimists. We do not believe, we cannot believe, that the 
world is perfect, or that the world in its present state is the best 
possible world ; but that it is a good world progressing toward a 
better end is the fundamental assumption of every schoolhouse in 
the land. 

No community would dream of wasting its treasure upon 
training for something that was to be continually worse. The 
very hopelessness of the outlook would paralyze our endeavors 
materially, intellectually, and morally. 

And so it is with freedom. So it is with freedom — the 
rational use of liberty — the one great end of individual existence, 
the one great end of the existence of the state. We have been 
taught formulas, we have learned the sentences and the phrases 
from the philosophers of the eighteenth century; but do they 
really know what it is to be free — not only free from the thrall- 
dom of kings, tyrants, and despots, but free from the thralldom 
of low and petty ideals, from mean and selfish and narrow 
motives, from ungenerous attitudes toward our fellow-men ? 

The one great desire of every university is the search for 
truth — truth in every form and every phase, truth as revealed in 
the annals of Greece, Rome, and the Orient ; truth as revealed in 
the physical world in all its phases; truth as revealed in human 
history, in the study of human nature. Why are we anxious for 
truth? What can truth do for us? Truth shall make us free. 
We are in search of truth because we are in search of freedom; 
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and we are in search of truth in educational theory and practice 
because we are in search of free men and women — really free, 
liberated from their thralldom, be it external or internal, and 
permitted to grow as God meant that human beings should grow. 

Something over four years ago it was my fortune to be asked 
to a gathering in a little town on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 
I went down into a company of a thousand people in the little old 
stone church at Quincy, and I listened to Frank Parker tell the 
story of the regeneration of the Quincy schools. Simply as a 
child, that great man stood out before the men and women who 
were once children at his feet, and told them, without a word of 
boasting, how twenty-five years before he had come to that town 
and tried to set them free. It was one of the most beautiful, one 
of the most precious, memories that anyone might have — to hear 
from the lips of a great spirit the simple recital of the beginnings 
of a great achievement for humanity. 

Quincy is a little town with few schools, few teachers, a hand- 
ful of pupils; but out from Quincy went a spirit which has 
worked to use every moment to regenerate the elementary schools 
of this country. Why? Because a great spirit, with his eye 
fixed on freedom and with a consuming zeal in his heart for free- 
dom, set himself the task. 

Here you knew and loved him well. Over in yonder school 
he served this community and his country for the most active 
years of his life. Tender as a child in dealing with children, he 
was firm as a rock of adamant when faced with a question of 
right or wrong in education. I have seen him storm and rage 
when confronted by the forces of ignorance and corruption who 
were trying to undo his work and to tear down his ideals, and to 
stand between those helpless children and freedom. I have seen 
him stand in their presence and draw them to a consciousness of 
themselves, and with that to a consciousness of what he meant, 
by the simplest, most artless, and most affecting teaching pro- 
cesses that I have ever seen. 

That great spirit has gone to his eternal rest across the silent 
river, but it must be that that spirit is with us here today. He 
knows, and this University will always know, what it is that has 
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happened that has given such significance to this event. He 
knows, and this University will always gladly remember, what 
part he played in the beginnings of these great things. And it is 
fitting, as we look hopefully toward the future, as we dedicate a 
great building which is to serve this nation long after those within 
the sound of my voice today are gone — it is fitting that we should 
remember that his spirit, like all spirit, cannot and does not die. 
He went through life doing the best he could to draw things as he 
saw them for " the God of things as they are." And now when 
the veil is rolled away and he himself sees things as they are, the 
companionship, the inspiration, and the beneficence of that great 
spirit are with this company and with this splendid School of 
Education we so gladly and so hopefully dedicate. 



